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DISCOVERY OF THE Los? RECEIPTS. 
THE LUMBER ROOM. peevish, towards a village that lay about five 
Henry Ressz1, a Berlin youth, who had reached | miles distant from Prussia’s royal city. He had 
his six-and-twentieth year—now bending his eyes scarcely, however, gone a third of the distance 
to the ground, now raising them to the bright | when he felt fatigued, and threw himself upon a 
| skies—sauntered forth one morning, moody and | bank near a lonely house. There he would most 
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probably have gone to sleep, had not the lively 
murmuring of a brook cheered him up; to which 
were added the sweet tones of a clear female voice, 
that sung— 
“ He who has much, and gives away, 

May have joy and friends the live-long day ; 

But when there’s nothing more to spend, 

Both joy and friends will have an end.” 

“True enough,” muttered Henry, as he heard 
these lines—the splenetic effusion, probably, of 
some spendthrift discontented with the world. 
“ True enough, as I can bear witness.” And then, 
sorely out of spirits, he raised himself up with a 
feeling of curiosity to know who the songster 
might be, whose melody had thus attracted him 
and chimed in with his own feelings at the mo- 
ment. He was pleased to find that the corner of 
the house allowed him a partial concealment ; and, 
looking round it, he saw a healthy, modest-looking 
young female, busily engaged in washing clothes 
at a well. As sight was not much wanted, just at 
that moment, in her labour, she turned her eyes 
around; and in doing so the linen quickly fell 
from her hands, which were raised with astonish- 
ment at the countenance that met her view. 

“ What, Mr. Ressel! are you there? Where 
can you have sprung from? How came you 
here P” were the maiden’s first questions, as she 
bounded to his side. Henry was equally surprised 
at recognising in the songstress an old acquaint- 
ance; and with a vivacity by no means usual for 
him, he exclaimed— 

“Can I really believe my eyes? Is it really 
Laura Huthmann that I see P” 

“ Who else could it be but myself?” she re- 
plied. ‘My dear mother resides here. She will 
be delighted to meet with you again, I am sure.” 
And with these words she ran to the neighbour- 
ing cottage, and speedily returned with an elderly 
lady, respectably attired, and bearing the marks 
of having seen better days. 

A joyful recognition from her welcomed Henry 
as an old friend, and he needed but little pressing 
to halt upon his walk, and take some simple re- 
freshment. While he is doing so, we shall avail 





ourselves of the opportunity to give some inform- | 
ation about the young man whom we have thus | 
introduced to our readers. 

Henry Ressel’s mother died in giving him birth ; 
and his father, Godfried Ressel, who was a partner 
with an eminent capitalist, in a distillery, solely | 
concerned with his business, seldom thought of | 
his son. There dwelt, however, in the same court | 
a cooper of the name of Huthmann, who was | 
blessed with an excellent and tender-hearted wife. 
This kind woman felt great maternal compassion | 
for Henry, who appeared to be nothing but a bur- | 
den in his father’s house; and as he grew into | 
boyhood, he daily visited the humble habitation | 
but well-ordered household of the Huthmanns. | 
The mother was at that time teaching her daugh- | 
ter Laura to read, and indeed instructing her in | 
everything that came within the compass of her 
own knowledge. As Henry, then eleven years of 
age, had hitherto learnt nothing, he came in for a 
share of her instructions; and in this way was 
Jaid the foundation of the limited acquirements he | 
possessed. But as no one at home paid him any 
attention, his time was spent in indolence, and | 


he became shy in his character, and ignorant of 
the most necessary duties of life. 

The brandy-drinkers, in the meantime, had 
made his father rich. He separated himself from 
his partner, and several years later became a 
landed proprietor: he possessed a few houses in 
the city, and antieedl a country residence in a 
neighbouring village. Then there came upon Mr, 
Godfried Ressel certain accusations of conscience 
for the neglect he had shown towards his son, 
He attempted to retrieve his error; but it was, in 
many respects, too late; for Henry, though a 
good-natured youth, had now no inclination to 
learn, and all the endeavours that were used had 
but a poor result. Soon afterwards the father 
died suddenly, to the regret of the wine-dealers, 
who reckoned him one of the best of their cus- 
tomers. Death, which comes often in unexpected 
hours, surprised him at the moment he took pos- 
session of his country villa, and Henry, being his 
only heir, came into the possession of a consider. 
able inheritance. For two years, however, he was 
placed under guardians, who allowed him to asso- 
ciate with companions that freely spent his money; 
during which period he lived the life of a slug- 
gard. 

A providential event not long after occurred, 
which changed the current of his life. The heirs 
of the former partner of his father presented a 
bond, and several uncancelled bills, by which they 
showed a claim on Henry’s estate for the sum of 


-40,000 dollars, besides interest and compound in- 


terest for fourteen years. A law process arose; 
and although every search was made among the 
ae and remaining documents of Mr. Godfried 

essel, no acquittance could be discovered. A 


particular on behalf of 
all the property he 
thought was his own was not sufficient to satisfy 


verdict was found in eve 
Henry’s opponents, an 


his creditors. These, indeed, showed themselves 
both generous and compassionate, as they left 
Henry his country house in the village, and set- 
tled on him an annuity of 300 dollars a year. 

That, under these circumstances, he should sepa- 
rate himself from his former companions, was to 
be expected ; but he had no inclination to choose 
for himself any settled mode of life. In this state 
of mind, he was on his way to inspect his little 
estate, the only one of all his father’s landed pro- 
perty that he could call his own, when he unex- 
pectedly, in the manner which we have just de- 
scribed, renewed his acquaintance with Laura 
Huthmann and her mother. It was six years since 
he had encountered his former friends. Mrs, Huth- 
mann was now 2 widow, and rented a small house 
and garden not far from the city gates, where, in- 
dustrious herself, and assisted it her not less in- 
dustrious daughter, she procured a decent liveli- 
hood, and dwelt in happy contentment; for the de- 
sires of neither aspired any higher. 

All these things Henry and the widow related 
to each other, with much mutual discourse on this 
renewal of their acquaintance ; while Laura busied 
herself in setting before him a glass of milk, a 
dish of fruit, and a plate of solid bread and butter 
—always a treat fora German. Henry received 
these marks of kindness with great pleasure, and 
enjoyed the humble repast, with a hearty goodwill : 
by their friendly invitatién, also, he promised to 
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repeat his visit as he returned. He proceeded, 
accordingly, with elastic step on his journey, ap- 
pearing no longer inclined to lose time, but looking 
forward with cheerful confidence to the future. 
He found his house, as might have been expected, 
not in the best possible order. An old servant of 
his father’s had established himself in it—one 
scarcely knew why—and had for some time made 
it his home. For his own convenience, he had 
thrown everything that did not suit his taste into 
a deserted chamber of the house; which, from its 
miscellaneous contents, well deserved its appro- 
riate name of “ The Lumber Room.” This occu- 
pier had also lately been called away hy death; a 
circumstance which had caused double disorder to 
reign within the walls of the now deserted mansion. 
There was everything in this condition of the 
place to make a sad and cheerless impression on 
a mind like Henry’s; besides which, he was inca- 
pable of forming the least idea how any arrange- 
ments could ever be made, so as to allow him to 
become the inhabitant of such a dwelling. With 
his head, therefore, in a state of worry and con- 
fusion, he found himself once more, on his return 
to the city towards evening, in the company of | 
the widow and her daughter Laura. To cheer 
him in his disappointment, they had counsel for 
everything. They reminded him that, with an 
income of 300 dollars per annum, and a house of 
his own, he was a man well-to-do in the world. 
They cheerfully offered him their help, to be at 
hand when he needed them; and undertook, if he 
wished, to put his house in order, so as to make 
it a comfortable habitation. Some might have 


thought that in all this the widow was acting an 


interested part; but it was not so. She was in- 
fluenced by the same desire to befriend the youth 
that had led her, at an earlier period of his life, 
to instruct him when he had been neglected by 
others. Henry very cordially accepted the offer 
thus made to him. 

Henry returned to the city, but the weeks, as 
they rolled along, found him a frequent visitor at 
the house' of his old friends; and, as our readers 
may probably have anticipated, he rapidly found 
himself coming to the conclusion that his new 
home could never be made properly habitable 
without the presence of Laura Huthmann as its 
joint owner with himself. Nor was this conclu- 
sion come to on hasty or insufficient grounds, 
The years ‘which had elapsed since he had known her 
in youth had sufficed to develope her into a pleas- 
ing, affectionate, and intelligent German girl. 
Higher qualities than these, too, in Laura Huth- 
mann, were her untiring industry, her cheerful 
attention to her mother’s comforts, and an unob- 
trusive piety, the fountain of every excellent gift. 
When Henry had formed his resolution, a new 
difficulty arose as to how he was to communicate 
it. He had not sufficient courage to propose so | 
important an arrangement to the damsel by word | 
of mouth; he determined, therefore, to write to | 
her the following letter, which we give entire, as a 
specimen of a German effusion :— 

“My honoured youthful acquaintance—From 
your mother I learned how to read, and from you 
must I learn how to live, so far, indeed, as an an- 
nuity of 300 dollars and a country house will 
admit. This certainly can only prove sufficient if 


you and your mother will consent to take up your 
abode with me. But this affair requires haste, for 
I must leave my furnished apartments on the 31st 
of August, at the latest, and to-day is already the 
6th. If you have no objection, I will fetch you 
to-morrow, that we may go to the preacher re- 
specting our betrothal: the marriage can then 
take place on the 30th, and we will take possession 
of my country house together. I heartily trust 
that you will say, ‘Yes!’ Should you, however, 
say ‘No! doit not unkindly to me, but write to 
me, and I will not trouble you any more with my 
company. In the best hopes, however, that you 
will consent to be my bride, and with best re- 
spects to yourself and your mother, I subscribe 
myself, Henry Ressg1.” 


As Henry received no written answer to this 
somewhat homely epistle, he went the following 
morning towards the widow’s habitation with a 
beating heart. On seeing Mrs. Huthmann coming 
a little distance on the way to meet him, he knew 
not whether to take encouragement or not; but 
she received him with much cordiality, and imme- 
diately commenced the conversation: ‘ Your let- 
ter has surprised us,” she said; “but I know 
you stand high in Laura’s regard. You are a 
respectable, and certainly an honourable man, and ® 
' with the income you have, contented and indus- 
| trious people might do very well; and both of 
you have hands and strength to work. This is 
indeed the principal thing ; but’—and she hesi- 
tated a little—‘ well, it must come out—you 
have a great failing. I remember when, in your 
childhood, I often saw you idling away your time, 
and doing nothing for half the day, I once asked 
you, ‘ Henry, is not this way of life a burden to 
you?’ You answered me very coolly, ‘No! not 
at all!’ Such was far from right, for ‘ work is 
the true property of life.” What says the Scrip- 
ture? ‘If aman will not work, neither let him 
eat.’ I must bargain for one thing, therefore— 
that if Laura accepts your hand, you will allow a 
twelvemonth at least to elapse, so as to satisfy 
me, by your application to business during that 
time, that your habits have undergone a change. 
Much as I esteem you, I must have this proof 
that my daughter’s happiness will be safe in your 
hands.” 

Henry was struck dumb at this reproof, for he 
felt that the worthy woman had spoken nothing 
but the truth ; and his courage would have entirely 
failed him, had not Laura at the moment appeared 
in view. Although she did not show the same 
cheerful disposition as in his former visits, yet 
she extended her hand, which he eagerly seized ; 
but he became alarmed when he saw that she was 
in tears, and seemed rather to avoid him. 

“ Laura,” said he, “will you not give me an 
answer P” 

“You have my answer already,” she replied, 
wiping away her tears. “I would not have given 
you my hand, had I intended to have said ‘ No!’ 
I have asked of God for his direction and blessing ; 
we will trust to his guidance, and do the utmost 
to help each other, then all will surely go well.” 
Laura fell upon her mother’s neck, and wept 
freely, after which she recovered her usual com- 
posure and her cheerful looks. " 
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Henry would now fain have had the twelve- 
month’s clause repealed, but Mrs. Huthmann was 
inexorable, and Laura was too duteous a child not 
to second her mother’s wishes, even although 
opposed to her own inclinations. With the best 
grace he could muster, therefore, he accommodated 
himself to the circumstances of the case. A 
situation was without much difficulty obtained by 
him in the mercantile office of an old friend of his 
father, and in right earnest he applied himself to 
the duties that lay before him, sweetened as they 
were by the prospect of the happiness that awaited 
him at the end of the twelvemonth. Time, under 
such circumstances, rolls swiftly on, and long 
before he could have supposed that half the 
interval would have sped, he found himself in the 
last month of his probation. To put his little 
house to rights was now a necessary considera- 
tion ; and the widow Huthmann, all whose scruples 
had been overcome by Henry’s diligence and 
attention, busied herself with the needful prepara- 
tions. It was an agreeable surprise to them when 
they began to examine the dwelling, for they 
found many more valuable matters in it than they 
expected. As for the disorder that prevailed, the 
widow and her daughter were just the persons to 
overcome it. Day after day was appropriated to 
some particular operation, and Henry was com- 
pelled to assist his friends with the utmost 
assiduity. Every article, as it came to hand, was 
noted on paper, in order to ascertain what was 
wanted to complete the household furniture. 
When this was done, Henry received the account, 
that he might search the lumber-room for such 
articles as might supply the deficiency. The 
charge of bringing this particular spot into some- 
thing like decent order, whether he would or no, 
therefore fell into his hands. He had to take an 
inventory of all that it contained, that the swper- 
Jluous articles might be separated from the xeces- 
sary ones, and that, while the former were sent to 
the broker’s for sale, the latter might be brought 
into their proper use. In the meantime, both 
mother and daughter were devising how the 
garden might be laid out to the best advantage, and 
had even themselves commenced operations in it. 

Henry’s task was by no means a pleasant one. 
Indeed, he nearly lost courage altogether, when, 
armed with brushes and brooms, he first entered 
the room, and surveyed his desolate empire. At 
last, however, recollecting that his marriage day 
was approaching, he summoned resolution to com- 
mence the process, and went lustily to the work 
assigned him. He had mastered many evil habits, 
and he determined that: disorder should not be a 
blot on his escutcheon as a man of business. 

After finding many useful articles, which he 
triumphantly brought to his friends, to satisfy 
them he was not idle, he discovered several trunks, 
containing various papers. He was soon so busied 
in perusing the documents unexpectedly presented 
to his view, and which seemed to awaken many 
forgotten recollections, that when his friends called 
to him to come into the garden, and enjoy a little 
fresh air, he replied that he found so much to 
interest him, that it chained him to the spot. 
Presently, however, the widow and her daughter 
heard an extraordinary burst of delight proceed 
from him. 








“Laura! mother Huthmann! what do you 
think I have in my hand? Come here imme- 
diately! come here! I cannot move for joy!” 
They at once rushed into the room, and saw that 
Henry could move himself quickly enough ; for, 
half laughing, half erying, he was capering up and 
down among the dusty lumber like a mad person, 
holding several papers up above his head. Fora 
length of time nothing came from his lips, but the 
words, “ I am again a wealthy man! I am again a 
wealthy man!” and then there was a renewal of 
his antics. 

When he had in some measure regained his 
composure, be placed the papers before his female 
friends. Among them was the identical long- 
missing receipt, whereby it appeared that Henry’s 
father had honourably discharged both the princi- 
pal and interest of the sums of money due to his 
former partner. There was also a postscript 
appended to it, setting forth that, as the aforesaid 
partner could not by any means find the bond or 
deeds to which this quittance referred, he hereby 
declared them to be null and void if such do- 
cuments should ever come to light. 

Henry, in the midst of his raptures, gave him- 
self no leisure to observe that the women had 
become silent and somewhat dejected; but seeing 
Laura wiping away the tears from her eyes, he 
called out with the utmost surprise : ‘‘ Laura, what 
is the matter with you? Why do you not rejoice 
with me?” 

“Indeed, Henry,” replied she, laying her hand 
upon her breast, “I do rejoice with you sin- 
cerely. But now that you are again a rich 
man——” 

“ What, Laura!” cried Henry, preventing the 
completion of her sentence, do you suppose me so 
unprincipled, that a change of fortune will alter 
my sentiments towards you? You should ask my 
pardon for having such a thought. You know 
that I cannot be happy without you; and rather 
than this trash should interrupt our happiness, 
I would willingly remain a poor man.” 

Laura’s tears dried up, and sunshine once more 
irradiated her countenance; while Mrs. Huthmann 
seized Henry warmly by the hand. 

“Ah! mother,” he exclaimed jocularly, “ you 
see how useful it is to learn to read. I acquired 
the art by your kindness, and I will right honestly 
repay it.” 

When the proper officers of the court laid the 
papers before the parties who had gained the 
cause, they would not permit the matter to be 
brought to a fresh trial, but at once gave up all 
the property they had obtained. Henry, however, 
did not reckon with them severely : he owed them 
a debt of gratitude; for when they thought them- 
selves in the right, and gained the former process, 
they did not allow him to leave the court with an 
empty pocket. 

Henry and Laura’s union took place soon after. 
As their attachment was not founded on selfish- 
ness, prosperity, instead of diminishing, augmented 
it. Henry found, through life, the value of the 
business habits which his year’s probation had given 
him; and amongst other good qualities, he never 
forgets to recommend order and arrangement as 
those which, under Providence, restored him his 
lost fortune in the Lumber Room. 
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THE FRUIT SCHOONER. 


Imacine a stormy November night, the wind 
blowing hard in squalls from the south-west. A 
heavy sea rolls in from the broad Atlantic, driving 
before it in eager haste a beautiful schooner, which 
is enveloped in a blended mist of spray and rain. 
This schooner is the “ Citrus,” of London, captain 
Shaddock—the fastest clipper out of that port— 
and is freighted with the first shipment of the 
St. Michael crop. Captain Shaddock is ambitious 
of being the first in the market with the new fruit, 
and of receiving from the merchants the reward 
of his skill and activity. He plumes himself on 
his beautiful vessel, and also on his nautical 
abilities, which he knows are of the first order, 
both as a seaman and a pilot. Not to jeopardise 
this well-earned reputation, captain Shaddock 
wisely determines to shorten sail and “ heave to” 
for soundings, before proceeding further on his 
course. Accordingly sail is reduced; and as the 
“ Citrus” gracefully rounds to in the face of the 
gale, the deep sea-lead line is stretched along the 
weather side of the vessel. 

“ Ready there, for’ard !” shouts the master. 

“ All ready, sir,” replies the mate. 

“ Heave !” rejoins captain Shaddock. 

A resolute plunge, and the trusty lead, armed 
with grease to the teeth, has descended some 
fathoms deep in quest of dangers unknown to its 
gallant attendants, whose “ Watch there, watch !” 
as the line successively escapes from their hands, 
proclaims their interest in the result. 

The whirring sound of the reel at last ceases, 
and captain Shaddock is informed by his sub- 
merged friend that he is in eighty fathoms, which 
gratifying piece of intelligence is further enhanced 
by the end of the lead having, on its reappearance, 
a quantity of sand and shells adhering to its arm- 
ing. This fact of the schooner’s position at the 
entrance of the English channel being thus 
satisfactorily proved, the master gives the order 
to “ fill and make sail,” and with redoubled speed 
the “Citrus” is quickly making up for lost 
time. 

But six days have elapsed since captain Shaddock 
bade farewell to the beautiful island of St. 
Michael, with its picturesque looking quintas 
almost hidden beneath the dense dark green 
foliage that surrounds them. While pacing the 
quarter deck throughout his lonely watch, he 
remembers with regret those pleasant retreats, 
breathing the fragrant perfume of the orange, 
citron, and myrtle, and shudders almost in 
anticipation of the unromantic Thames, with its 
muddy wharves at Lower Thames-street. On- 
ward, however, flies the gallant “ Citrus,” and our 
friend Shaddock is suddenly roused from a pleasant 
reverie by the ery of “ Light oh!” from the look- 
out, which proves to be the Needles light, 
steadfastly warning reckless mariners to beware 
of its dangerous locality. Shaddock, however, 
confident in his skill as a pilot, and assisted by his 
trusty friend the lead, “ carries on,” and soon after- 
wards passes the narrow passage in safety. Day 
breaks as the Calshot light is left on the port beam ; 
then hauling up to avoid the spit, the “ Citrus” 
jibs, and under a cloud of canvass runs gaily up 
the beautiful water of Southampton, off the town 





of which she arrives within an hour, the first fruit 
ship of the season. Shaddock has won the 
rize. 

. Long before the “ Citrus” is docked, the fact of 
her arrival is communicated by electric telegraph to 
the owner’s office in London—an announcement 
that causes the utmost bustle in that quarter, 
and which is quickly participated in by the different 
buyers in the metropolis, who hurry towards the 
common centre of attraction in anticipation of the 
arrival of the luscious fruit. Through prior 
arrangements with the custom authorities at 
Southampton, and with the all-important assist- 
ance of the South-Western railway company, the 
first instalment of the cargo is not long in making 
its appearance at the show-rooms in the neighbour- 
hood of the Monument, where it meets with the 
unanimous approval of the connoisseurs, who 
without hesitation give a vote of thanks to captain 
Shaddock for his attention to their requirements, 
and his care of the fruit during the voyage, which 
is speedily disposed of at a high price. 

The orange most esteemed in this country is 
the St. Michael, which is grown on the island 
from which it takes its name, as well as at Terceira 
and at St. Mary’s and other islands of the same 
group, known as the Azores. They are easily 
distinguished by the smoothness and thinness of 
their skins, and the superior richness and delicacy 
of their flavour. The other varieties imported are 
the China, Seville, and Maltese, the latter species 
having a pulp of a dark red colour. The Seville 
orange comes solely from Spain, and has a 
peculiarly bitter flavour, which renders it un- 
palatable, excepting when converted into wine or 
marmalade, for which purposes it is chiefly used. 
Each of these varieties, including the China 
orange, which, by the by, is grown in most of the 
southern countries of Europe, is imported into 
this country in immense quantities, most of them, 
with the exception of those brought from St. 
Michael, being conveyed by steamers. 

It appears the Portuguese introduced the cul- 
tivation of the orange into the Azores or western 
islands ; and so genial is the soil and climate, that 
it has now become the staple article of commerce 
with those places, and is essential to the well-being 
and prosperity of the inhabitants, who cevote their 
entire time to the management of the quintas. 
The trees are planted in rows, and are sheltered 
by hjgh hedges to protect the blossom and young 
fruit from the occasional heavy gales that sweep 
over the islands. The orange tree blossoms in 
March and April, and by the beginning of No- 
vember, some of the early fruit will be ready for 
the market. In the month of January the fruit 
is plentiful, and by the end of the following month 
the entire crop will have been gathered, and 
the greater portion of it despatched from the 
islands. 

During the early growth of the orange trees, 
the greatest care and attention is bestowed on 
them by their cultivators, to keep them from the 
ravages of the insects, which would materially 
affect their future growth. The tree requires 
about seven years to arrive at maturity, during 
which period it does not yield ; for the next three 
years it partially produces, and after that time it 
may be said to be in full perfection. 
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As soon as the first few cargoes of the earliest | 


fruit have been despatched by the élite of the 
beautiful vessels that are employed in the trade, 
the season regularly commences. The oranges 


having been gathered, and individually wrapped in | he » 
‘or Sealy Ant-eaters. Cuvier informs us that, in 


paper to protect them from being bruised, they 
are then closely and skilfully packed in oblong 
boxes, each containing from five hundred to a 
thousand oranges, ready for shipment. The fruit 
being of so perishable a nature, of course none but 
the fastest vessels are employed in the trade. 
They generally vary from eighty to a hundred 
tons burthen, schooner or cutter rigged, and are 
commanded by men of experience and manned by 
efficient seamen. On the arrival of the vessels at 


the islands, they are loaded with the least possi- | 
| which we may refer the reader to the “ Leisure 


ble delay, care being taken not to damage the cargo 


by having too many cases pressed one upon the | 
Bye 
other, and also to allow as much ventilation as 


possible, which is efiected at sea by leaving open 


the hatches whenever practicable; consequently | 


the fruit clippers are never more than in ballast 
trim. 

Of the immense quantity of oranges that are 
imported into the United Kingdom, it is supposed 
about one-third find their way to London, where, 
at the various wharves at Lower Thames-street, 
during the season, the clippers may be seen dis- 
charging their luscious cargoes, to be stored in 
the several warehouses devoted for their reception. 
At stated periods throughout the season, auctions 


are held on the fruit on hand, which is disposed | 


of in lots of half a dozen cases each, to people who 
retail them again in smaller quantities to the 


small shopkeepers and hawkers. In this way the | 
rich fruits that perhaps but a fortnight previous | 
had ornamented one of those prolific trees, bend- | 
ing beneath the weight of its golden treasure, | 
is by the aid of the fruit schooner exposed for | 
sale in the thoroughfares of the great metropolis, | 


where through the trifling customs duty now levied 


on the orange, hundreds of the poorer classes can | 


afford the enjoyment of this healthy and most 
delicious fruit. Paley has drawn one of his illus- 
trations of the benevolence of God from a peach ; 
but surely the orange is a still more generally 
appreciable evidence of the same truth. How 
desirous of the happiness of his creatures must 
He be, who thus provides not only for their 


necessities, but furnishes them also with the , 


superfluities of enjoyment, if we may so express 
ourselves ; and with such evidences of his benefi- 
cence in a fallen world, what conceptions may we 
not form of a future state, where there is no sin 


to prevent that benevolence flowing forth towards | 
| scarcely makes any efforts to eseape, but instantly 


the objects of it, in one unbroken stream ! 

At the conclusion of the season, the ‘ Citrus,” 
having made three voyages, captain Shaddock 
reposes on his laurels till the time arrives for fresh 
struggles with the fierce gales of the Bay of 
Biscay, as well as with several smart looking crafts 
that this expanding trade brings into, existence 
every year—vessels that might compete with any 
yacht in appearance and efficiency, and manned with 
a well trained class of mastersand seamen. When 
he once more enters the lists of friendly com- 
petition with his brother skippers, let us hope that 
he will again win that success to. which his 
diligence and activity so well entitle him. 


'yupted into pangolin) signifies an animal which 


| Badjarkita, or reptile of stone. Land carp is 


|ing represents, it is comparatively short, but 


‘we know, is clothed with spiny armour, not as @ 


THE MANY-SCALED PANGOLIN. 


Tue singular animal, of which a representation 
accompanies this paper, belongs to that order of 
natural history known by the name of Pangolins, 


the Javanese language, the word pangoeling (cor- 
rolls itself up into a ball. In Bengal it is termed 


also one of its Indian appellations. 

The pangolins are natives of India, including 
Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, etc.; and of Africa, in- 
cluding Madagascar, Fernando Po, ete. They may 
be regarded as the old-world representatives of 
the true ant-eaters of America; for an account of 


Hour’ of December 15th, 1853. 

Like the true American ant-eaters, the pan. 
golins have an attenuated muzzle, though not 
elongated to the same extraordinary degree; in 
some species, indeed, as in that which our engrav- 





acutely pointed. The jaws are utterly destitute 
of teeth; the mouth is small, and the tongue long 
and extensible, being lubricated by a viseid saliva. 
The ears are also, small and close, the eyes minute 
but bright, and the head is narrow. The limbs 
are short and thick, the body is much elongated 
and low, the upper surface is convex, and the 
under surface flat. he tail varies in length, but 
is in all the species an important organ. On look- 
ing at one of these animals, we are struck with 
the singular character of the armour with which 
it is invested. The American ant-eaters have no 
armour ; that of the armadilloes consists of plates 
and bands; but in the pangolins it is formed of 
rigid horny scales, in some species of great solidity 
and thickness, the points of which far overlap the 
roots of the succeeding ones, resembling in their 
arrangement that of the pointed ornamental tiles 
employed in roofing tasteful cottages or buildings. 
This armour covers the whole of the upper surface 
of the head and the body, but not the throat and 
under surface, the skin of which is tough and 
nearly naked, being very thinly furnished with | 
short hairs. The tail, which is flat beneath, is 
entirely protected by scales, as are also the legs 
and feet. In short, the pangolin is clad im a 
panoply of scaled mail—the more necessary to its 
protection, as it is unfurnished with offensive wea- 
pons ; for although the claws are strong and power- | 
ful, as in the ant-eater, they are not used im self- | 
protection as they are by that animal. On the 
contrary, when beset by danger, the pangolin 


rolls itself up into the form of a ball, the head 
being doubled down and covered by the tail, the 
flat under surface of which permits of its close 
application, while its muscular power is such as to 
enable it to grasp the ball it partially encircles ; 
the feet at the same time are gathered up close to 
the under surface of the body, and all the hard, 
sharp-edged, and pointed scales are erected in 
serried array. Thus invulnerable, as far as its |) 
ordinary enemies are concerned, it bids. defianee to 
their attack, and conquers by passive resistance. 
Herein it resembles our little hedgehog, which, as 
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means of offence, but of passive self-protection. | up into a globular form, taking especial care of its 
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On the contrary, the spine-armed porcupine, when 
irritated or molested, erects its cluster of spears, 
and by a movement partly backwards, and partly 
sideways, thrusts them against its assailant with 
no little violence. 
leathern boot thus easily transfixed, and have, be- 


flicted by the thrust of these natural lances. 
are modelled on the same principle as those of the 


ant-eater. The toes, five or four in number on the 


concealed beneath the scaly skin. 
when the animal walks along, are folded down upon 





hinder feet are also armed with five thick hooked 
claws, the only indications of toes; they are not, 
however, folded down, but, from the thickness of 
the goarse granulated sole, scarcely touch the 
ground, 

The pangolins are slow in their movements, and 
live in burrows, for the working out of which their 
large stout claws and powerful limbs are admira- 
bly adapted, and for entrance into which their 
general form is well suited. In this respect they 
differ from the ant-eater. We have, in our account 
of that animal, noticed its expertness as a climber. 
Thia propensity of climbing was observed by Dr, 
Schomburgk, who kept these animals alive in 
their native country ; and we may farther add, that 
Deamarest saya of the ant-eater, that “it swims 
well and climbs trees, according to the assertions 
of some travellers; while others, and particularly 
Azava, state that it remains always on the ground.” 
We eannot doubt the trustworthiness of Schom- 
burgk; and besides, he narrates in detail several 
instanees of its mode of ing. Now, it is 
very | pngee that this pewer of elimbing is pos- 
sessed also by the pangolins in general; we know 
that it is se by the speeieg represented in our 
engraving and named at the head of the present 
article; and of whieh we shall say more hereafter, 
As regards the power of swimming, whether in the 
case of the ant-eater or the pangolin, we ean offer 
no definite opinion. 

With respect to the senses of the pangolins, we 
have reason to believe that those of smell and 
taste are acute, whatever may be those of sight 
and hearing. In their habits they appear to be in 
a great measure nocturnal. Like the ant-eater, 
the pangolins feed on worms, larve, termites, and 
soft insects, which they take by means of their 
extensible and glutinous tongue, in which the 
sense of feeling, or ¢act, as well as of taste, un- 
doubtedly resides. Dr. Smith, speaking of an 
African species (Temminck’s -pangolin) says : 
“ Ants constitute its favourite food, and these it 
secures by extending its projectile tongue into the 
holes which may exist in the habitations of these 
inseets, or which it may itself form ; and when by 
means of the glutinous matter with which its 
tongue is covered, a full load has been received, a 
sudden retraction carries both into its mouth, after 
which the ants are immediately swallowed.” He 
adds that, “when this pangolin is discovered, it 
never attempts to escape, but instantly rolls itself 











We have ourselves seen a stout | 


fore-feet, are distinguishable only by the huge | enter that inclosure. 
hooked claws, the remainder of the foot being | for; and this practice has been long in existence. 
These claws, | 





head, which is the only part easily injured.” 

In some districts of southern Africa this pan- 
golin has been rendered extremely rare, in conse- 
quence of the superstition of the natives, who 
cherish a belief either that it produces some 


| malign influence on their cattle, or, at least, that 
sides, known instances of severe wounds being in- | 
whenever an individual of the species is discovered, 
With respect to the feet of the pangolins, they 

| offering, in some of the cattle pens, for the health 


their barbarous treatment of it benefits them ; for 
it is secured and submitted to the fire, as a burnt- 


and increase of all the horned beasts that afterwards 
Hence it is zealously sought 


When we call to mind the destruction of the 


| dodo and its allies by the agency of man, within 
a thick, coarse eushion, which forms a sort of sole ; | 
and thus the foot has a club-like appearance. The | 


recent times, in Bourbon and Mauritius, and of the 
gigantic birds (the Dinornis of Owen) in New 
Zealand, probably at a period by no means remote, 
and reflect upon the circumstance that in Aus- 
tralia both the kangaroo and the emu have dis- 
appeared from vast tracts in which they till 
lately abounded ; and that the cassowary of the 
Indian islands is becoming every year more and - 
more scarce; and, moreover, that, as enormous 
semi-foasilised eggs attest, a colossal kind ot 
ostrich has been extirpated in Madagasear; we 
cannot blind ourselves to the fact, that the agency 
of man has been one great cause of the oblitera- 
tion of species, or of their extirpation within ex- 
tensive territorial districts. For example, within 
historic periods the wolf, the bear, the beaver, 
the wild boar, and the capercailzie, have been 
utterly destroyed in our island, and the wild ox 
now only lingers in certain parks, as @ noble orna- 
ment to the scenery, and as an “appanage” of 
wealth and nobility. The lion again, which atill 
lingers along the banks of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, and is found in Persia, India, and Afriea, 
was once common in Thrace and other parts of 
eastern Europe, as is recorded by Herodotus and 
other writers; nor can we doubt that at a still re- 
moter ite range extended over a great part 
of Europe; but man has driven it from its an- 
cient territories, In the time of Czsar, the 
urus and the bison onee ranged over the forests 
of Germany. Of these, one is utterly extinct ; 
the other, the bison, with its shaggy mane (the 
Bonassus of Aristotle), is preserved by stringent 
laws in one of the vast forests of Lithuania, and 
also exists in those of the Caucasian range of 
mountains. To the philosophic naturalist these 
points are of no little interest, and we cannot but 
advert to them when we hear of the extirpation 
of any species, even a pangolin in the wilds of 
Africa ; the more especially as man’s destructive 
agency, carried on with unremitted force through 
a long succession of ages, is not generally con- 
sidered nor duly appreciated. , 
Returning from this pardonable digression, we 
may now introduce another African pangolin to 
our readers, namely, the Many-scaled Pangolin 
of western Africa and Fernando Po.* In this 
species the tail is much longer than the body ; 
the scales of the upper surface are disposed 
in twenty-three series, and are elongated and 
tricuspid, that is, three-pointed; but the central 





* Manis mutiscutata.—Gray, m Proceed. Zool. Soc, 1843. 
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THE MANY-SCALED PANGOLIN IN TUE ACT OF CLIMBING. 


point is the most conspicuous. For our know- 
ledge of the habits of this species, which is allied 
to the Phatagin of Buffon (Manis tetradactyla, 
Linn.), we are indebted to Mr. Frazer, from whom 
we quote the following extract :— 

“ During my residence at Fernando Po, I suc- 
ceeded in procuring two living specimens of this 
animal, evidently not adult. The largest mea- 
sured thirty inches in length, of which the tail 
was eighteen. Ikept them alive for about a week 
at Fernando Po, and allowed them the range of a 
room, where they fed upon a small black ant, which 
is very troublesome and abundant in the houses 
and elsewhere. Even when first procured they 
displayed little or no fear, but continued to climb 
about the room without noticing my occasional 
entrance. They would climb up the somewhat 
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roughly hewn posts which supported the building, 
with great facility, and, upon reaching the ceiling, 
would return head foremost. Sometimes they 
would roll themselves up into a ball, and throw 
themselves down, apparently without experiencing 
any inconvenience from the fall, which was, in a 
measure, broken upon reaching the ground by the 
semi-yielding scales, which were thrown out into 
an erect position by the curve of the animal's 
body. In climbing, the tail, with its strongly- 
pointed scales beneath, was used to assist the feet, 
and the grasp of the hind feet, assisted by the 
tail, was so powerful, that the animal would throw 
the body back, when on the post (as represented 
in the drawing), in a horizontal position, an 

sway itself to and fro, apparently taking pleasure 
in this kind of exercise. 
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“It always slept with the body rolled up, and 
when in this position, in a corner of the building, 
owing to the position and strength of the scales, 
and the power of the limbs combined, I found it 
impossible to remove the animal against its will, 
the points of the scales being inserted into every 
little notch and hollow of the objects in contact 
with it. The colonial name of this species of 
manis is Attadillo, and it is called by the Boobies 
(natives of the island) Gahlah, among whom: ‘its 
flesh, which is said to be well flavoured, is in great 
request.” 

We may add that the specimen from which 
this description was taken is preserved in the col- 
lection of the Zoological Society, and is in the 
attitude in which it is here figured. 

Of the Asiatic pangolins, the best known is the 
Broad-tailed Manis (Manis pentadactyla, Linn.), 
and which is probably the animal termed Phatagé 
by Atlian. This species is widely distributed 
throughout India, and is noted for the destruction 
of the conical nests of the termites, or white ants, 
on which it principally feeds. The middle claw of 
its fore-foot far exceeds the others in size and 
strength, and it is with this that it effects the 
work of demolition. Thunberg states that it is 
common in Ceylon, especially near Negumbo, and 
that it is called by the Cingalese Caballe. He 
adds that its flesh was given to the sick by way 
of remedy. According to colonel Sykes, this ani- 
mal is abundant in the Dukhun (Deccan), where 
it is called Kuwlee Manjar, or Tiled Cat, by the 
Mahrattas. It there lives on termites. Mr. 
Hodgson, in his catalogue of the quadrupeds of 


Nepal, describes a new species of manis as being | 


of frequent occurrence in the. hills of the lower 
region, and the mountains of the central tract. 
(Zool. Proceedings, 1830-1-4). A distinct species 
(Manis Javanica) is found in Java. 





A RETROSPECTIVE STROLL THROUGH 
PARIS. 


In a preceding paper we have glanced at the 
boulevards and the quais of Paris. Each of 
these localities, as we have seen, is characterised 
by a remarkable kind of activity peculiar to 
itself ; and, without question, both may be taken 
as the representative arenas of two compre- 
hensive sections of Parisian society. But the 
gap which divides these two sections, so far 
rom being, as it would be with us, an impass- 
able chasm, is not nearly so wide as a stranger 
would suppose; on the contrary, it is a fact, 
that he who takes the trouble to look for it will 
find more than oneconnecting link between them; 
he will discover that while, on the one side, 
the gentlemen qui mangent leur fortune, as the 
phrase goes, in the boulevards, know how to 
economise, either in person or by proxy, in the 
cheap markets of the quais, the denizen stall- 
keeper of the guais has, in his turn, his own 
share of the boulevards, where he may, and does, 
take a bite out of his own fortune, when he 
leases to indulge in the expense of dissipation. 

here is a Boulevard du Temple, as well as a 
Boulevard Italien: in the matter of amuse- 








ment the Parisian Jack is always as good as 
his master, than whom he is not unfrequently 
less willing to forego or postpone his enjoy- 
ments. 

But the stranger who should model his notions 
of Parisian society from the samples he met 
with in the boulevards and on the quais, would 
act no more wisely than he who should mea- 
sure the world of London from the respective 
bases of Regent-street and the New Cut; and he 
would be even less likely to get at the truth. 
There are quarters in Paris as exclusively de- 
voted to particular classes as are certain quar- 
ters in London. There is the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, the silent quarter of the old French no- 
bility, with its voiceless, grass-grown streets, 
its vast secluded hotels, and gardens trimmed 
in the olden fashion—remnants of the handi- 
work of Le Notre—a district showing like a 
sort of antique Belgravia, lying calm and still in 
solemn, almost oppressive tranquillity, as though 
defiant of innovation and unconscious of the 
vicissitudes of the world beyond its precincts. 
Then there is the Chaussée d’Antin, which is to 
Paris what St. John’s Wood and May Fair are 
to London. It is here that the successful mer- 
chants, bankers, and traders have set up, and 
furiously fashionable people have run the race 
of extravagance with each other. The élite of 
the exchange, the mart, and the boulevards here 
meet upon common ground, and, unmoved by 
the contempt of the old noblesse, take out their 
revenge by exceeding them in lavishness of ex- 
penditure and the parade and profusion of lux- 
urious display. Then there is the district of the 
Marais, altogether as opposite in character, 
where, in quiet and peaceful seclusion, which 
neither riot nor revolution thinks of disturbing, 
dwell the superannuated functionaries of the mu- 
nicipalities, the retired littérateur, the worn-out 
ecclesiastic, the solitary enthusiast of science, 
and many a long-forgotten courtier and unpopu- 
lar official—to say nothing of whole tribes of 
the beau sexe passed into the sere and yellow 
leaf, whom a life of frivolity and flirtation has 
stranded on the oblivious shores of the Marais. 
Then there is the ancient city of Paris, the clas- 
sic Lutetia, surrounded by the currents of the 
Seine, and swarming with a wretched, because a 
privileged population, from amidst whose filthy 
and miserable domiciles arise the lofty. and 
unrivalled towers of Nétre Dame, and the old 
Hoétel Dieu, and the Palace de Justice, with the 
Conciergerie, and the memories of its victims. 
Then, again, there is the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
the perpetual source of squalor and vice and in- 
surrection, whose barbarous hordes have been 
for generations, by turns, the agents and tools 
of revolutions, and a perpetual incubus as well 
to the government as to the intermediate classes. 
Of such elements, and more of the kind which 
we have not space to meation, is the population 
of Paris composed; and to all these must be 
added another, which gives to Paris a character 
to which no other city on earth can lay claim. 
We allude, of course, to the foreign population 
which at all times forms so large a proportion of 
its inhabitants, and makes the capital of France 
to so large an extent the capital of the world. 
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How much the physical aspect of Paris owes to 
the continual presence of this migratory popu- 
lation is not easy to declare. Much of her pros- 
perity is undoubtedly due to it, and it must, in 
a considerable degree, control the direction of 
her industry. Without the continuous influx 
and departure of strangers, the trade and com- 
merce of Paris would cease to sustain her mil- 
lion of inhabitants ; and this circumstance alone 
may explain the fact that Paris, apart from the 
exclusive localities to which we have referred 
above, is as much Italian and German and Eng- 
lish in her appliances for recreation and aeccom- 
modation, as she is French. A writer of the 
last generation compared the whole city to one 
hage hotel: confining the comparison to those 
parts of the city which alone it was then the 
fashion for strangers to visit, it was neither in- 
appropriate nor unjust. 

But, much as the stranger will be struck with 
the varieties of life and character to be met with 
on the banks of the Seine, it is more than pro- 
bable, if he be areading man, and at all given to 
reflection, that he will find an intenser charm in 
the historical and biographical memories with 
which the dust and stones of the city are fraught 
than in all the material splendours by which he 
is surrounded. The commonest phrases from 
the lips of a Parisian will come to him charged 
with an historie signification, and he will awaken 
to the recollection of events big with the fate of 
empires upon the very spots where they took 
= may be but a few short years—it may 

centuries ago. On his way to the Exposition, 
he will pass the Place de la Concorde ; and while 
admiring a spectacle, than which Paris offers none 
tore grand or striking, he will recollect that on 
this spot, during the rejoicings on the oceasion 
of the marriage of Louis xv1, owing to mis- 
management on the part of the directors, and 
the recklessness of the mob, who rushed to see 
the fireworks, twelve hundred persons were 
erushed to death, and two thousand more 
maimed and crippled. He will remember that 
here, during the reign of terror, stood the revo- 
lutionary guillotine; that the unfortunate Louis 
himself was among the number of its victims; 
that, a few months after, his unhappy queen 
was dragged to the same scaffold and submitted 
to the same fate ; that the authors and instru- 
ments of the revolution subsequently perished 
on the same spot by the same means ; and that 
here, in little more than two years, nearly three 
thousand persons fed the thirsty axe with their 
life-blood. He will recollect that around this 
spot the armies of the allies encamped when 
Paris surrendered at the fall of Napoleon; that 
henee Louis Philippe and his fannie sought for 
safety by flight in 1848; that here, in the same 
year, the constitution of the republic was 
solemnly proelaimed—to be trodden down, after 
a few ging moons, by the iron heel of a 
necessary despotism. 

The broad fagades of the Tuileries will greet 
him from various points in his rambles; and he 
will remember that on eve of the revolu- 
tionary history of France that amiliar word is 
inseribed. He will call to mind the attack of the 
palace by the infuriated mob of 1792, and the 





cowardly massacre of the Swiss guards on the 
10th of August. He will remember it as the 
centre of Napoleon’s administrative power, from 
whence he dated his decrees—as the residence of 
the restored Bourbons, and, after them, of the 
citizen king; he will behold it turned into an 
hospital for the wounded after the insurrection 
of 1848—again transformed, in the following 
year, into an exhibition of paintings—and, 
astly, reverting once more to its former use 
_ an official residence for an emperor Napo- 
eon. 

He will explore the galleries and museums of 
the Louvre ; ut while profiting by the spectacles 
they afford of all that genius and perseverance 
can effect and wealth procure to give life and 
vigour to the arts of a nation, he will be re- 
minded that it was from that spot the wretched 
tyrant, Charles 1x, looked on and aided in the 
murder of his own subjects in the great mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. Perchance he may 
contrast the destruction of a religious people by 
a bigoted prince with the savage overthrow of 
royal authority, and royalty itself, since so often 
witnessed on the same spot, at the hands of a 
people with whose patriotism religion had no- 
thing to do. He will be reminded that it was 
in a chamber of the old Louvre that Henry 1v 
died, after being stabbed by the assassin Ravail- 
lace at the entrance of the Rue de la Ferron- 
nerie; and that here dwelt the unfortunate 
Henrietta, the widowed queen of the first 
English Charles. 

In spite of its new cognomen, the “ Palais 
National,” he will hear from every mouth the 
words “Palais Royal;” and in visiting that 
foeus of Parisian life and gaicty, his thoughts 
will revert to the days of” its early magnifi- 
cence and infamy—to the orgies of which it was 
the temple under the regent duke of Orleans, 
and, after him, of the unprincipled and licen- 
tious Egalité. He will call to mind that the 

arden of the Palais Royal, the centre of royal 
uxury and vice, was the birthplace of the revo- 
lution of ’89, which inaugurated the reign of 
terror, and inundated France with the blood of 
her sons; that it was from a chair in the gar- 
dens of the Palais Royal that the first incen- 
diary words were spoken ; that it was here the 
Jacobite clubs were originated and organised ; 
that, in a word, the explosion which was to rend 
the monarchy to atoms was prepared in the hot- 
bed of criminal licence which the heir to the 
monarchy had set up. He will remember that’ 
here Louis Philippe resided for fifteen years 
previous to ascending the throne offered him at 
the revolution of 1830; and he will hardly for- 
get how remorselessly the insane vengeance of 
the mob was wreaked upon the possessions of 
the citizen king on the memorable 24th of Fe- 
bruary, '48, which was a day of wholesale and 
furious destruction to everything appertaining 
to him or his. 

The stranger will hardly choose to omit a visit 
to the Place de la Bastille. There the column of 
July, beneath which rest the eombatants of the 
“three days,” may have less charms for him 
than the knowledge that he is standing on that 
spot where, for so many generations, stood the 
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stronghold whose name is the synonym of ' 
cruelty and irresponsible despotism ail over | 
the world. Tales of suffering and torture, and | 
death in darkness and solitude, will crowd upon 
his recollection; and he will rejoice that the 
terrible drama of which the Bastille was the 
scene can be re-enacted no more. But he will 
recollect that the triumph of the people is 
associated on the same spot with their eternal 
disgrace ; that here, where their fathers had 
levelled to the ground the hold of the tyrant, 
the insurgents of 48 slew the peacemaker who 
would have stayed their fratricidal hands, and 
heeded not his own life in the vain and fatal 
attempt to save them from the guilt of blood- 
shed. The spot is pointed out where the arch- 
bishop fell while retreating after endeavouring 
to induce a peaceful submission, 

He will visit the islands in the Seine which 
form the site of ancient Paris, where rise the 
walls and towers of Nétre Dame, an eccle- 
siastical edifice which, in respect both of its 
architectural merits and its historical associa- 
tions, has not its rival on the soil of France. 
He will renew the recollection of events trans- 
piring within the walls of that old cathedral, 
associated with the course of European history 
and policy from the days of St. Louis to those of 
the third Napoleon. From the old cathedral he 
will turn his steps to the old Palais de Justice, 
that huge conglomerate of brick and stone, which 
for near a thqusand years has cast its shadow on 
the waters of the Seine, which was the home of 
the old kings of France in the days when a king’s 
home was a fortress for himself, and, if need 
were, a trap for his foe. Here his thoughts | 
will neturey revert to the Conciergerie, whose | 
gloomy feudal aspect will bring back in full | 
force the terrible details of anarchy and cruelty | 
which have made its name an omen of fear and 
alarm. Here, in what is now the sacristy of the 
chapel, is the prison of poor Marie Antoinette. 
A painting on the wall represents her taking 
the sacrament previous to her execution; and | 
there is a marble slab, with a Latin inscription, 
setting forth her hapless fate, her gentleness as 
a queen, her fortitude as a victim, and her supe- 
riority to either prosperity or adversity. It was 
in the chapel of the Diipichelinsieie that the Giron- 
dins celebrated their last banquet before they 
were led off to the scaffold. at is now the 
lodge of the gate-keeper was the cell where 
was confined the assassin of the duke de Berry. 
Here was the prison of the princess Elizabeth, 
sister of Louis xvu1r. Here also Robespierre, 
after his attempt at suicide, awaited his death 
from the guillotine. It was from the parloir | 
of the Conciergerie that Lavalette, aided by the 
courage and conjugal zeal of his wife, gave his | 
executioners the slip, and escaped to England; | 
and it was in the Conciergerie that the present | 
emperor of the French was confined, when taken | 

risoner upon his preposterous invasion of Bou- | 

ogne. The prison of the Conciergerie, as our | 
readers are aware, was, in September, 1792, the | 
theatre of a most horrible massacre: in one | 
night two, hundred and forty prisoners, against 
many. of whom no,crime cout charged, being | 
dragged before a ferocious sham tribunal bad | 








tortured with the mockery of a trial, were 
consigned successively to the hands of a mob 
of intoxicated assassins, and inhumanly mur- 
dered. 

The church of Ste. Genevieve, better known 
as the Pantheon, will not be passed over by the 
visitor. Built at the instigation of an abandoned 
woman, with funds raised by a gambling lottery 
speculation, it has been by turns a church, a 
temple of reason, a walhalla of the Muses, a 
mausoleum, and an insurrectionary fortress. 
Still, among all the public buildings of Paris, it 
is the one which would make the most piriking 
impression upon the casual visitor who shoul 
enter it unaware of the spectacle within. The 
paintings of the dome and its pendents by Gros 
and Gérard; the repetitions from Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael; the crowds and clusters of 
columns ; the disposition of light; the cunning 
arrangement of objects, giving the idea of *‘ am- 
ple space to narrow bounds ;” all combine to 
render it a marvel of architectural art. In the 
vaults beneath are cenotaphs to Voltaire and 
Rousseau, whose remains were removed hither 
during the first revolution, but were secretly 
expelled at the restoration. Among the cele- 
brated men buried here are the Dutch admiral 
De Winter, Lagrange the mathematician, Bou- 
gainville the navigator, and Marshal Lannes. 
Here Mirabeau was buried with great pomp in 
1791; and here, too, Marat for a time found a 
resting-place. Both Mirabeau and Marat were, 
however, depantheonised by order of the na- 
tional government; and the body of the latter 
was dragged from the Pantheon, and thrown 
into the common sewer. During the revolution 
of 48 the Pantheon was the head-quarters and 
rallying point of the insurgents on this side of 
the river. For two whole days they repelled 
the assaults of the national guard and the troops 
of the line, and were only driven out at last by 
the power of artillery. 

From the Pantheon to the Luxembourg is 
but a step; and here the stranger may find 
amusement for an hour, a day, or a week, if he 
choose. The finest productions of the living 
artists of France will be found here, and may 
be studied at leisure ; as, except on féte days 
or on holiday occasions, the place is character- 
ised by quietness and comparative solitude. 
The extensive gardens and grounds offer a de- 
lightfal retreat for the student, and the associa- 
tions connected with the spot are of unusual 
interest. The palace has changed owners many 
times, and played a variety of parts. Built by 
Marie de Medicis, it was sold by her heritors to 
Louis xtv. The unfortunate Louis xvi gave it 
to his brother, afterwards Louis xvit1, who 
resided in it until driven from France by the 
revolution. After his departure it was con- 
verted into a prison, and for a long time contri- 
buted its bloody sacrifices to the guillotine. In 
1795 the Directory chose it for their sittings. 
Bonaparte devoted it to the sittings of the 
sounihk and then to the assemblies at the con- 
servative senate, who sat there till their dissolu- 
tion in 1814. In December, 1815, marshal Ney 
was shot on the space behind the wall of the 
Luxembourg garden. It was at the Luxembourg 
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that Louis Blanc held his socialist meetings, 
which led to the farce of the Executive Com- 
mission and a practical trial of socialist prin- 
ciples, ending, as all the world knows, in a com- 
plete exposure of their folly and mischievous- 
ness. 

Returning from the Luxembourg towards the 
Pont Neuf, the pedestrian may pass the house, 
No. 20, Rue de I’Ecole de Fart in which 
Charlotte Corday, while in the act of presenting 
a petition to Marat, stabbed him as he lay in 
the bath. From the Pont Neuf as a central 
point, he may reach at easy distances the spot 

_where Voltaire died, at No. 1, Rue de Beaume, 
on the quai that bears his name—the site near 
the Rue de l’Arbre Sec, where Coligny was 
murdered—the house which replaces that in 
which Moliére was born, in the Rue de la Ton- 
nellerie—the house in the Rue de la Victoire 
where Napoleon lived with Josephine—the spot 
where the Duke de Berry was assassinated in 
1820, Place Richelieu—or the house where Cal- 
vin lived, 68, Rue St. Victor, which was then 
a seminary, but afterwards a prison, in which, 
during the ominous ‘“ days of September,” 
ninety-one priests were mercilessly butchered 
—or the house where Corneille died, which is 
at No. 18, Rue d’Argenteuil. If the stranger 
have a taste for the terrible, he may easily find 
the spot where, at the corner of Rue de Rivoli, 
exploded the infernal machine intended to de- 
stroy Napoleon in the year 1800; though he 
can no longer identify the window from which 
Fieschi discharged his battery of gun-barrels at 
Louis Philippe, the house being pulled down, 
and a new one, No. 42, Boulevard du Temple, 
standing in its place. He may gaze pensively 
at the entrance to the church of St. Roch, where 
Napoleon mowed down the sectionaries by can- 
non shot, and established the rule of order by 
the despotism of blood. 

Of recollections and associations such as these 
—memories historical, personal, and literary— 
the stones of Paris are full; but we can do no 
more, within the limits of the present paper, 
than point out the kind of intellectual entertain- 
ment which the reflective reader may derive from 
this source in visiting the capital of France. He 
need possess no extraordinary share of penetra- 
tion to discover what are the distinguishin 
points of French character, as contrasted with 
our own and that of the Teutonic nations of 
which we are an offshoot. The difference is 
pérceptible and striking in every possible phase 
of social development—whether industrial or 
intellectual, domestic or public. The Gallic in- 


stinct is essentially dramatic—and, under what- | h 


ever circumstances it is active, it works unceas- 
ingly for dramatic effect. From this prevailing 


instinct the -—— of France have derived many | If, 


brilliant and solid advantages, and as many pro- 
found sorrows and disgraces. It has made them 
the arbiters of taste and fashion to the rest of 
Europe ; it has placed them at the head of the 
arts of design and of those branches of manufac- 
ture in which artistic excellence is the chief ele- 
ment of value; and in accomplishing this it has 
turned the national characteristic into a source 
of national revenue. Further, it has exalted art, 


literature, and science, to a more honourable 
rank than they have ever enjoyed among the 
surrounding nations; and by identifying their 
progress with that of the people, has diffused 
among the masses, to a greater extent than we 
find to be the case elsewhere, the ameliorating 
influences of a refined civilisation. On the other 
hand, it is no less certain that to a deplorable 
extent it has substituted histrionic seeming and 
acting for the deeper truths of life ; it has brought 
every man, as it were, en spectacle, to show off 
in the face of his neighbour ; and in doing this 
it has turned the home of the Parisian out of 
doors, and exchanged his fireside and its domes- 
tic influences for a rush-bottomed chair beneath 
the foliage of the Boulevards or by the side of a 
fountain in the Palais Royal. How much the 
moral tone of the nation must have suffered by 
this kind of exchange we need not pause to in- 
quire. In the course of our stroll we have turn- 
ed over a few leaves of their past history ; and, 
judging only from what we have seen, without 
penetrating beneath the social specialities of 
the time, we can recognise the fatal effects 
to a commonwealth of pandering to the va- 
nity, in preference to educating the moral 
faculty, of a people. 





INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS, 


LESSON III.—ENCOURAGEMENTS TO DUTY 
IN SCRIPTURE. 


§ 1. What Scripture reveals in reference to 
Duty. 

| You have seen, then, that man has been endowed 
| by his Maker with a power of distinguishing, in 
'some degree, good and bad actions; which is 
| called by some the moral sense [or moral faculty], 
| and by some conscience. And you have seen that 
| the sacred writers always address us as beings 
_ having some notion of what duty is; and that the 
| moral precepts they deliver always proceed on 
| that supposition. And, moreover, it has been 
| pointed out that if man had been a being quite 
| destitute (like the brutes) of all idea of moral right 

and wrong, then, no revelation of the divine will, 
| nor any expectation of future rewards and punish- 
ments, could have imparted to such a being the 
notion of duty. Man might, in that case, have 
| obeyed the divine commands as a matter of pru- 
| dence ; just as a slave, and indeed a brute, may be 
brought to do what his master bids him. But 
the notion of being justly bound to obey, as a 
matter of duty, is what could never have entered 
is mind. 

What, then, you may next ask, is the connexion 
| between a divine revelation and moral conduct ? 





» as we have seen, a knowledge of God’s will 
could not of itself convey any notion of duty to a 
being naturally destitute of a moral sense ; and if 
the sacred writers do not undertake (as it is plain 
they do not) to give precise directions as to every 
point of conduct ; what is it that revelation does 
teach us in reference to morality ? 


§ 2. God's approval of Virtue. 
In the first place, we learn from our Scriptures 
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that our Maker approves of virtue and disapproves 
of vice. Now this was either unknown, or very 
imperfectly known, to the ancient heathen. 
Their most eminent philosophers regarded those 
supposed beings who were called gods (to none 
of whom, by the way, they attributed the crea- 
tion), as wholly regardless of human concerns. 
And as for the tales circulated among the vulgar, 
about a state of happiness or suffering after death, 
they derided them as “old wives’ fables.” They 
understood what is meant by “ virtue,” and wrote 
many admirable things on the subject ; but always 
without any reference, or with very slight reference, 
to the will of their gods. And as for the vulgar 
among the ancient heathen, though they were not 
altogether without a notion that their gods 
favoured the virtuous, and sometimes sent heavy 
judgments on very great crimes, they trusted 
chiefly to costly sacrifices, to splendid temples and 
images, and to superstitious ceremonies, for mak- 
ing their gods propitious and atoning for all viola- 
tions of moral duty. 

And, indeed, great part of the worship of several 
of these gods consisted in gross immorality. 
Thus, we read in the book of Deuteronomy con- 
cerning the religion of the Canaanites: ‘“ Every 
abomination unto the Lord which He hateth, 
have these nations done unto their gods ; for even 
their sons and daughters have they burned in the 
fire unto their gods.” 

Our religion, on the contrary, teaches that, “ in 
every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of Him,” that our 
great Master came into the world, and lived and 
died. for us, “that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify to himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” “If ye love me,” 
says he, “keep my commandments.” And He 
warns us that to those who lead a sinful life, 
even though they shall have preached in his name, 
aud “in his name done many mighty works,” He 
will say at the last day, “ I know you not; depart 
from me, all ye workers of iniquity.” 


§ 3. Divine Approbation of Virtue an 
Encouragement. 


Now it is indeed true, as was remarked above, 
that if man had been a being destitute of moral 
sense [conscience], no knowledge of the divine 
will could have given him the notion of duty; 
and anything we might do, in compliance with 
God’s will, on grounds of mere self-interest, would 
not be at all of the character of virtue, but would 
be only prudence. But man being such as he 
actually is—capable of understanding the difference 
between moral good and evil, but of a frail and 
imperfect character, and exposed to many tempta- 
tions to sin—such a being is of course greatly 
encouraged in virtue, and deterred from sin, by 
knowing that our Maker requires what is good, 
and forbids what is evil, and that “ He hath 
appointed a day in which he will judge the world 
in righteousness,” and “ will render to every man 
according to his deeds; to them who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory and 
honour and immortality, eternal life; but unto 
them that obey unrighteousness, tribulation and 
— upon every soul of man that doeth 
e Sad 





Such an encouragement in the practice of ef 
as our great Master has thus mercifully provided, 
is what man greatly needs. For, besides the 
temptations to sin which he is exposed to, it is to 
be remembered that, when he does resist them and 
fulfils his duty, this does not of itself produce 
any positive pleasure ; because it is the very nature 
of conscience to show us that good conduct is what 
we are bound to, and is only the payment of a just 
debt. If we fail in this, and act against con- 
science, its reproaches are painful; if we comply 
with its dictates, it then does not pain us, but 
neither does it afford positive gratification, only 
quiet, and peace, and freedom from remorse. For, 
if a man should pride himself on anything he had 
done, as if it were something meritorious in God's 
sight, as being beyond his bounden duty, this 
thought would be itself a sin. 

Though, however, the mere performance of 
duty does not of itself give positive pleasure, to 
obtain approbation even from our fellow-creatures 
is gratifying ; sometimes, indeed, even dangerously 
so. And our natural desire of approbation, God 
has graciously thought fit to direct towards 
himself; assuring us that He sees, and sees with 
favour, every struggle against sin, every effort to 
obey his commands, and to improve in virtue. 
And moreover, He has promised not only to be a 
“rewarder of them that diligently seek him,” but 
to make their reward consist in a fuller knowledge 
of him, and a more perfect enjoyment of his 
presence and of his approbation. “We know,” 
says the apostle John, “that when Christ shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see 
him as he is.” We have thus, therefore—what 
man so much needs—a strong encouragement to 
strive after the improvement of our moral charac- 
ter. For “ every one,” the apostle goes on to say, 
“that hath this hope in him, purifieth himself, 
even as He is pure.” 


§ 4. Divine Aid in the performance of Duty. 


Secondly, man being by nature weak, and being 
beset by temptations, our religion holds out the 
promise of inward divine aid in the practice of 
duty, from the Holy Spirit, which “helpeth our 
infirmities.” ‘I am the vine,” says our Lord, 
“ye are the branches; as a branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me: without me ye can 
do nothing.” And “It is God that worketh in 
us,” says the apostle Paul, “ both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” 

As for man’s need of such aid—that is, his 
frailty and proneness to fall into sin—that is but 
too well known from universal experience. But 
some persons seem inclined to attribute this 
entirely to bad governments and laws, faulty 
education, and bad examples. And they seem to 
think that improvements in governments and 
systems of education might put an end to all 
moral evils. No doubt erroneous education, un- 
wise laws, etc., do exist, and do greatly contribute 
to increase the faultiness of the human character ; 
but they never could have been the original cause 
of it ; since it is from men they have all proceeded. 
Our Scripture history, however, tells us that our 
first parents, without any bad education, corrupt- 
ing examples, bad governments, etc., did transgress 
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the only command given them. And as no one of 
us can be of a firmer and purer moral character 
than they were originally, we may be sure that 
we, left to our own unaided strength, would pro- 
bably have acted, if placed in their situation, no 
better than they did. 


§ 5. Scripture Examples. 

Thirdly, we find set before us in our Scriptures 
the life of our Saviour, who “ left us an example 
that we should follow His steps,” and “ purify 
ourselves as He is pure.” 

And we have the examples of his apostles, 
which are instructive to us, both in their failings 
which are recorded, and in their recovery through 
their divine Master’s instruction and support, and 
in the life of devoted christian virtue to which 
they were at length brought. For they were 
evidently not men of superior natural intelligence, 
ior were they originally exempt from worldly 
ambition, and timidity, and other failings. And 
we can trace in the Scripture history the gradual 
improvement and elevation of their characters, 
under the training to which they were subjected. 

Fourthly and lastly, although, as has been said, 
there is no such thing attempted by the sacred 
writers as a complete enumeration of all points of 
duty, in all possible circumstances, still they afford 
us much important moral instruction in those points 
wherein it is most needed. They dwell on such 
duties as their hearers were the most disposed to 
neglect; such as, kindness to enemies, patience 
under provocation, forgiveness of injuries, and the 
like. They correct, from time to time, various 
errors in moral conduct to which men are liable. 
And they instruct us, in various ways, how to 
rectify and improve our moral judgment, and 
bring it into practice in our lives. 

For, man’s moral faculty is (as was observed at 
the beginning) capable, like our other faculties, of 
cultivation and improvement, and liable to be 
depraved and perverted in various ways. Anda 
moral instructor is one who undertakes, not indeed 
to create a moral faculty in a being quite destitute 
of it (any more than an oculist undertakes to 
create eyes), but to cultivate and improve the 
moral faculty, and remove its imperfections, and 
preserve it from corruption; even as an oculist 
seeks to preserve the eyes, and to cure the diseases 
of them. 


A REMINISCENCE OF MRS. OPIE. 


Amone the reminiscences of Mrs. Opie’s earlier 
days, she used to mention her being present in 
the Court of Assize at Norwich, on one occasion, 
when lord Loughborough (afterwards earl of Ros- 
lyn) presided on the bench. She had eagerly de- 
sired, she said, to see this distinguished man, who 
was well known to her by name, and had been, as 
Alexander Wedderburne, the butt of party ran- 
cour and spleen. Especially, it was generally 
known that in the lines— 


* A pert, prim prater of the Northern race 
Guilt in his heart, and famine in bis face”—~ 


Churchill had meant to designate Aim. It is pro- 
bable that Wedderburne was concerned in the 





prosecution of Wilks, the friend of Churchill, and 
this circumstance might have been the provoca- 
tive to this burst of spleen in the poet. Mrs, 
Opie, in a short account she gave of him, said; “J 
can scarcely imagine any provocation great enough 
to excuse these lines ; and he is said to have shown 
great mildness and moderation when he held the 
office of attorney-general. After he became lord 
Loughborough, and was appointed lord chief jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, he departed from this 
mild, moderate course (if his enemies are to be 
credited), for he was so prone to convict eapitally, 
that his name was punned upon, and he was called 
lord ZLove-bourreau. Whether this accusation of 
loving the hangman was true or false, in this in. 
stance, I have no means of deciding; but I can 
with heart-felt pleasure assert, that few indeed 
are the judges of the present day who deserve 
the charge of being friendly to capital punish. 
ments. 

“Long had I desired to see this famed personage, 
and when I found that he was coming to Norwich 
as one of the judges on our circuit, I was very 
desirous to obtain admission into the court. With 
the portrait of Churchill in my mind, I prepared 
to gratify my curiosity in beholding the original 
of it. I found his appearance so singular, and so 
distinguished, that he would have riveted my 
attention had I known nothing of him before I 
saw him. Never did I see a human face so much 
resembling a parrot as his. The nose was nearly 
a beak, and cut up at the nostril as that bird’s 
beak is. I think there was a degree of projection 
about the chin, which prevented any appearance 
of feebleness or imbecility about the lower part of 
the face, The orbs of the eyes projected, like 
those of a parrot, but they were so bright, so ex- 
pressive, and so intellectual, that I speedily forgot 
all the other features of the countenance, in watch- 
ing them. 

* As usual, if was not long before I obtained a 
seat on the bench beside the judge; and during 
the course of the morning, Windham of Felbrigg, 
who was at that time, I think, member for Nor- 
wich, came to pay his respects to lord L., and 
I was amused with watching the flashing of 
their fine intelligent eyes, while they conversed 
together ; and, as it was always one of my greatest 
gratifications to see or hear Mr. Windham, I was 
sorry when he withdrew, and the judge resumed 
his duties. 

“But I soon forgot my regret in the interest ex- 
cited by the cause which then came on. A young 
clergyman in the county had been so forgetful of 
his duty, as to allow passion and a serise of sup- 
posed injury to master him so completely, that, in 
a public ball-room, he pulled a gentleman by the 
nose ; and the present action was brought against 
him by the person assailed. I was very attentive 
to all that passed, but especially enjoyed watching 
the effect of it upon the speaking countenance of 
the judge, whose glances appeared to me to in- 
quire whether those around were as keenly alive 
to the ridiculous points of the affair as himself 
At length a witness was called to prove the as- 
sault. He was a tall, thin, sallow man, a clergy- 
man, much respected by those who knew him 
well, but who entertained peculiar opinions, and 
had avery precise, formal manner, and a slow, 
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solemn, formal mode of speaking, rather trying | 
to the patience, in the witness box. 

“ But the judge was patient, and evidently greatly 
amused at the manner and communications of the 
witness under examination. ‘To the point, sir,’ 
cried the less patient examiner. ‘Did you, or did 
you not, see the assault?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘I 
was standing by the side of the dancers, when Mr. 
—— approached. He placed himself opposite to 
the plaintiff, at perhaps twelve paces or so dis- 
tant from him. He then put his hand to his 
head, and leaned his elbow upon his arm, seem- 
ing for some minutes—I can’t say exactly how 
many—absorbed in thought ; I might say, in in- 
tense thinking; when, suddenly, he sprang for- 
ward, and pulled Mr. —— by the nose.’ Uni- 
versal laughter followed this testimony, which, 
though speedily checked by the call for silence, 
was renewed, when the judge, casting a most 
satirical glance around, observed, in a loud voice— 
‘The most singular result of intense thought 
that I ever remember to have heard!’ and the 
corners of his mouth continued still to move with 
internal langhter when he had resumed the official 
gravity of the judge. 

“T, meantime, was charmed to see that a judge 
could laugh ; and there was a dignity in his man- 
ner, and a courtesy in his whole demeanour, which 
much removed the prejudice I had conceived 
against him, though he never did me the favour 
to address to me a single word. Soon after these 
assizes he was made lord chancellor ; and in 1801, 
I was reminded of his propensity to humour by 
an observation he made in his ofvn court, of which 
I was the original cause. A little ballad of mine, 
called ‘The Orphan Boy,’ had been written by 
me for one composer, and was therefore his sole 
property; another, however, set it to music, and 
published it. My friend applied to the chancellor 
to grant an injunction to prevent his rival from 
selling the song he had thus appropriated. Coun- 
sel for the contending parties were warm and long 
in debate, when lord Loughborough, assuming 
(I doubt not) the ironical expression which I had 
seen and admired on the occasion I have mentioned, 
begged leave to suggest to the parties that it 
might be better, and certainly more entertaining, 
if each composer were to sing his own song in 
court! This sarcastic proposal excited a general 
laugh, and being probably regarded as an evidence 
that the judge was fatigued, brought the busi- 
ness to a speedier termination. The case was 
adjudged in favour of my friend ; for the injunction 
was granted. Lord Loughborough was shortly 
after created earl of Roslyn; but he did not long 
survive to enjoy his new dignities, his infirmities 
increasing rapidly upon him ; he died suddenly of 
apoplexy, in the year 1805,'and was buried in St, 
Paul’s cathedral. As a proof that this judge was 
interested in endeavouring to mitigate the suffer- | 
ings even of his erring fellow men, I will just men- | 
tion that, in 1793, he wrote a pamphlet on the 
state of prisons in England, and the best means of 
improving them.” 

Many years after the incidents mentioned above, 
when Mrs. Opie was visiting in the summer of 
1806, with her husband and sir David (then Mr.) 
Wilkie at Southhill, the seat of Samuel Whit- 





bread, esq., she was unexpectedly reminded of 


Alexander Wedderburne, earl of Roslyn. In a 
letter to her father, she related the circumstance. 
“ The first day I came to Southhill,” she wrote, “ I 
metthree lovelychildren on the staircase; I supposed 
them to be the children of our host, and addressed 
them accordingly ; the nurse-maid who was with 
them informed me that I was mistaken; that the 
little girl was lady Janet Sinclair, and the lovely boy 
in petticoats, beside her, was lord Loughborough ! 
I thought I should have langhed aloud, for my 
associations with that name are a great wig and a 
parrot face! The child himself, an uncommonly 
grand and handsome boy of four years old, said : 
‘My real name is James—that is what my 
friends call me, but my nickname is lord Lough- 
borough.’ ‘And who calls you so?’ ‘The maids 
in the nursery,’ he replied. This child was the 

eat: nephew of the judge, and the son of the 
ovely and fascinating lady Roslyn, who was 
among the guests then visiting at Southhill, and 
with whom Mrs. Opie speedily formed an inti- 
macy, which would probably have ripened into 
friendship had not the premature death of lady 
R. prevented Mrs. Opie’s promised visit to Roslyn 
castle. She did indeed visit that place ten years 
after, but then the fair and lovely woman was 
joined in death to “the lordly line of proud St. 
Clare!” Mrs. Opie visited her grave in the beau- 
tiful (though ruined) chapel, and stood on 
the stone that covered her remains. She told 
a touching little incident which occurred to her 
at the time. An “auld wifie” had accompanied 
her as guide to the spot, of whom, anxious to 
elicit something respecting the departed lady, 
she inquired whether she had known lady Roslyn ? 
“* Knew her!” replied the woman, almost pettishly, 
“ Ay! to be sure I did, and many others knew 
her too; and there were as many tears shed at her 
death as would ha’ washed out a shirt or a sack.” 
The eulogy, homely as it was, was earnest and 
touching ; and, said Mrs, Opie, “with a tearful 
eye and a quivering lip, I turned away, for it 
had-gone to my heart.” 





Pracricat Tuoucut.—None are so likely to maintain 
a watchful guard over their hearts and lives as those 
who know the comfort of living near in communion 
with God. They feel their privilege, and will fear 
losing it. They will dread falling: from their high es. 
tate, and marring their own comforts, by bringing 
clouds between themselves and Christ. He that goes 
on a journey with little money about him takes little 


thought of danger, and cares little how late he travels. 


He, on the contrary, that carries gold and jewels will 
be a cautious traveller; he will look well to his roads, 
his horse, and his company, and run no risks. The 
fixed stars are those that tremble most. The man that 
most fully enjoys the light of God’s reconciled counte+ 
nance, will be a man tremblingly afraid of losing its 
blessed consolations, and jealously fearful of doing any- 
thing to grieve the Holy Ghost. 


Angcpots oF R. Rocers.—This Puritan divine was 
styled the “Enoch” of his day. Bishop Kennet said of 
him, that England hardly ever brought forth a man 
who walked more closely with God. He was always 
remarkable for gravity and seriousness in company. 
Being once addressed by a gentleman of rank—‘ Mr, 
Rogers, I like you and your company well enough, but 
you are too precise.” “Oh, sir,” replied Mr. eizees, 
“T serve a precise God.” * 
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A Sxutn tHar nap a Toxevr.—When Dr. John 
Donne, the famous poet and divine of the reign of James 
I., attained possession of his first living, he took a walk 
into the churchyard, where the sexton was at the time 
digging a grave, and in the course of his labour threw up 
askull, This skull the doctor took into his hands and 
found a rusty headless nail sticking in the temple of it, 
which he drew out secretly, and wrapped it m the corner 
of his handkerchief. He then demanded of the grave- 
digger whether he knew whose skull that was. He said it 
was a man’s who kept a brandy-shop; an honest, drunken 
fellow, who one night having taken two quarts, was found 
dead in his bed next morning. “ Had he a wife ?”—“ Yes.” 
“What character does she bear ?”—“ A very good one: only 
the neighbours reflect on her because she married the day 
after her husband was buried.” This was enough for the 
doctor, who, under the pretence of visiting his parishioners, 
called on the woman: he asked her several questions, and 
among others what sickness her husband died of. She 

iving him the same account he had before received, 
ne suddenly opened the handkerchief, and cried, in an 
authoritative voice, “Woman, do you know this nail?” 
She was struck with horror at the unexpected demand, 
instantly owned the fact, and was brought to trial and 
executed. 


DiscrPLinE AND RESTRAINT FOR THE YounG.— 
The eldest son of president Edwards, congratulating a 
friend on having a fine family of sons, said to him, with 
much earnestness: “ Remember, there is but one mode 
of family government. I have brought up and educated 
fourteen boys, two of. whom I brought, or rather suf- 
fered to grow up, without the rod. One of these was my 
youngest brother; and the other Aaron Burr, my sis- 
ter’s only son,” both of whom had lost their parents in 
their childhood: “and from both -my observation and 
experience, I tell you, sir, ‘ maple-sugar government’ 
will never answer. Beware how you let the first 
act of disobedience in your little boys go unnoticed, 
and, unless evidence of repentance be manifest, un- 
punished.” 

Of all the sermons I ever heard, long’ or short, this 
has been among the most useful, so far as this world is 
concerned. It is a solemn lesson, to be prayerfully pon- 
dered by all parents and guardians. The Bible lays down 
four great rules, involving the four great elements of the 
successful religious training of children—prayer, instruc- 
tion, example, and restraint. And it is doubted if a soli- 
tary case can be found where all these have been united, 
where the child has not followed in the footsteps of the 
pious parent; while, on the other hand, if but only one of 
the four has been neglected, it may have been the rnin of 
the child. 

Remember, Christian parent, it is not enough to pray 
for, or even with your children, if you do not also in- 
struct them; and it will be in vain to instruct them, if 
your own example contradicts’ your teaching; and in 
vain will be the prayer, the instruction, the example, 
if, like Eli, when your children do wrong, you “ re- 
strain them not.” But let-all be found united, in all 
be found faithful to your duty, and you may trust in 
God that he will fulfil his promises, and that your 
children will grow up to serve him, and to bless you 
for your fidelity to their highest interests—American 
Messenger. 


How Ciears arg Mapz.—In a number of the “ Lan- 
cet,” not long since, a report of its analysis of cigars is given. 
The general mass of cigars examined had “no adultera- 
tion,” but some samples are thus described :—“ Made up 
in the centre with sweepings, probably of the warehouse. 
It contains dust, dirt, fragments of mortar, pieces of apple 
paring, and much broken and refuse tobacco-leaf. Par: 
chased of a hawker in Whitechapel-road; these cheroots 
were made up of two twisted pers or layers of 
thin brown paper, while the interior consisted entirely of 
hay, not a particle of tobacco entering into their composi- 

on. 





Marsiz.—An article in Hunt’s “Merchant’s Maga. 
zine,” upon American marbles, says that the tract of coun. 
try lying between the Adirondac mountains on the east, 
and extending from the northern part of Vermont south, 
into Connecticut, contains the finest specimens of marble 
in the world. The Parian marble, so long celebrated as 
unsurpassed in quality and variety, the writer says, is 
exceeded in every respect by that of New England. The 
value of the marble quarried there, is now amounting to 
nearly two millions of pounds sterling, annually. 


REMARKABLE EXEMPTION FROM CHOLERA.—At the 
anniversary meeting of the members and friends of the 
Aberdeen Ragged Kirk Mission, held on New-year’s-day, 
the president stated that, although above 100 deaths had 
occurred from cholera last year in the east end of the city, 
where the mission operates, not a single death had occurred 
among any of their members. Two cases of attack only 
had happened, and those had been speedily relieved by the 
application ‘of a remedy kindly sent by the dowager lady 
Grey, of London, and consisting chiefly of essence of 
camphor in spirits of wine. He ascribed the exemption of 
the members of the mission from the fatal disease to the 
use of sanitary means, but more especially to their 
abstinence from intoxicating drink. During the prevalence 
of the pestilence they had helped each other to clean their 
houses, practise wholesome ablutions, and to keep their 
minds engaged when the labours of the day were over, by 
holding meetings for social and moral improvement in the 
chapel and schools of the mission,’ The chairman further 
stated that since the mission had been instituted in 1848 
they had increased, from a handful of people assembled in a 
small room of a miserable house in a wretched locality, to 
having « chapel for Sunday services, which was now so 
well attended that they had been obliged to set about 
building a larger one ; lecture-rooms for scientific and other 
lectures every y and Friday evenings; two day and 
evening schools, where 230 children were taught the elements 
of education at a fee of 1d. a-week ; a penny bank, which 
had saved up from 4500 depositors £1250, and repaid the 

its every six months ; a temperance society, which had 
enrolled about.500 members last year; a Bible, and Tract 
society, the members of which, by subscriptions of a half- 
penny and a penny a-week, had purehased 450 bibles, and 
40,000 tracts and magazines. They had Sunday schools 
with 280 children, a library and newspapers for the people 
of the district, and a Band of Hope for the young. In 
consequence of the gradual and quiet operation of all this 
moral machinery the social condition of the people had 
been so much improved that the local authorities had 
cheerfully testified to the happy change. The Queen had 
taken a special interest in the mission, every year receiving 
reports cf its progress, and her Majesty had signified her 
desire to encourage it as a model institution by giving 20/. 
to the first little chapel, 25/. to the penny school, and 501. 
to the extension fund. The secret of their success, he said, 
lay in one word—self-reliance, their constant aim being to 
teach the people how to help themselves.— Times. 


Caution To SERVANTS AND OTHERS.—A great num- 
ber of cases annually present themselves to medical men, 
where . affections in the knees have been produced by 
knecling upon hard floors, é&c., for the purpose of scour- 
ing, without using a proper protection for the joint. 
These affections, though perhaps only causing slight lame- 
ness at first, will in many constitutions, if neglected, 
terminate in diseases of a more serious nature, causing 
both loss of limb and life. It is therefore highly desirable 
that servants and others who have these duties to perform, 
should be provided with, and made to use, proper basses 
or cushions, constructed for that purpose, 


Caxpour.—A scholar, a little boy in the Cambrian in- 
stitution for the deaf and dumb, on being asked a question 
which he was not prepared to answer, thought for a 
minute; then wrote on his slate, “Short of information 
=. = subject.” How many might learn from this 
child! 


























